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MORE FACTS ABOUT SOVIET 
DARING DEMAND FOR LOW WAGE 
TEN TO ONE 

COMMUNITY CHEST 

THE POWER QUESTION 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize List” 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and Post it. 


GOOD GOODS 


American Tobacco Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Black and White Cab Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Feltman & Curme, Shoe Store, 
Market. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAI- 
lister, 901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 
Ninth Ave., 945 Cole. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment Maker.s 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Market Street R. R. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 


979 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


unfair, 


° . 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 

quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 

days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 

—Market 56. 


bo 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—324 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 38rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet ist and $rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
Srd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap». 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. ° 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
lst and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave, 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. ‘ 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valeneta. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters Ne. 1082—Moeet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet lst and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 


4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 
Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 


at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and (4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Yraftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 


day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 


Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart, 


Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 


Grocery Clerka—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Dle office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. - 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meest 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


fron, Rteel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 


and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. . 


Janitore—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 Dp. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 43nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishera—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees’ Union No. 110—Meets 
2d and 4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 163—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 19 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 3nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
3nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Dalivecy Drivers—Mect 2nd nd {th 
Thursdays, Sabor Temple. 


Retail Bhoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Labor 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple, 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224- Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temzi3, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sun- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 618—Meet and 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. : 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 3nd 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. Building 
Trades Temple. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


and 4th Mondays, 


216—Meet Saturdays, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Vaaight, 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
390 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


Labor 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Moet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
Meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Moet Wednesdays, 1075 Misston. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Moet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watehmen—Meet $rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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More Facts About Soviet 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

International Labor News Service has presented 
twenty-four specific counts in the indictment 
against the soviet propagandists, showing clearly 
and authentically the character and extent of 
Soviet Communist propaganda in the ranks of 
America’s wage earners. 

The Soviets and their American apologists deny 
their own acts when that course suits their propa- 
ganda purposes. The forthcoming Senate investi- 
gation will offer opportunity to put the truth be- 
fore the country emphatically. The Soviet lie 
machine will have to work overtime to deny the 
mass of documentary material that will be pre- 
sented when the hearing gets under way. 

More facts are here presented, showing Soviet 
Communist propaganda work in America. These 
facts are taken from Soviet Communist sources 
and cannot be denied. 

Fact No. 25. 

From a resolution of the Red International of 
Labor Unions (R. I. L. U.) held in Moscow from 
June 25 to July 2, 1923, in which Wm. Z. Foster’s 
Trade Union Educational League was recognized 
as a Communistic effort made in America: 

Resolution on the American Labor Union 
Movement: 

1. The third full session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the R. I. L. U. expresses its full satis- 
faction at the brilliant progress made in the 
United States and Canada by the Trade Union 
Educational League. The session heartily en- 
dorses the work undertaken in winning for the 
League and all its slogans the sympathies of the 
organized American masses. The session hopes 
that the tendencies displayed will now crystallize 
in definite organized form. As the spirit of the 
rank and file is at this moment very favorable, the 
session declares this to be one of the League’s 
most urgent tasks. 

2. The full session also accepts the good work 
the League has accomplished in the formation of 
group committees in the sparate branches of in- 
dustry. It recommends all these committees to 
take up connections with the R. I. L..U.’s interna- 
tional propaganda committees. The session fur- 
ther accepts the special programs prepared for 
the vanguards in each branch of industry, as re 
the case the miners’ campaign over the question 
of nationalization and workers control, etc. 

Fact No. 26. 

A manifesto issued by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Communist Party of America 
in April, 1921, said: 

Show the arrogant and murderous capitalists 
and imperialists of America, England and France 
that we, the workingmen of America, are in full 
sympathy with Soviet Russia. 

Stand up in your unions and denounce Gompers 
& Co.—these traitors to the working class, who 
are attacking and slandering the revolutionary 
workers of Russia and other countries. : 

Use your power and your might to unloose the 
bloody grip of the capitalists upon the throat of 
working-class Russia. 

Let the capitalists of America and Europe know 
that war on Russia means revolution at home. 

We have been silent and passive too long. Let 
us resolve to follow the example of our brave 
Russian brothers. 

Let us resolve to break the chains of wage slay- 


_ before you is 


ery. Let us prepare for the overthrow of the 

hypocritical and bloody capitalist state and estab- 

lish in its place the Soviet Republic of America. 

Let us destroy the republic of the rich and erect 
the republic of labor. 

Fact No. 27. 

Communist aims in America are again made 
clear in a letter circulated by the Worker in its 
campaign for subscribers to the Daily Worker 
about to be launched: 

The Daily Worker, Published by Daily Worker 
Publishing Co., Room 214, 1009 N. State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. (Received January 
2, 1924.) 

December 17, 1923. 

Dear Comrade: 

Those who have taken upon themselves the 
task of leading the working class towards eman- 
cipation, who have adopted issues as the imme- 
diate goal of the working class, amalgamation 

a labor party recognition of Soviet 

Russia know that they can gain for themselves 

no such ally as a militant daily labor paper which 

will act as a means of reaching the great mass of 
workers every day. That is “The Daily Worker.” 

“The Daily Worker” will increase the power 
and influence of the militant wing of the labor 
movement tenfold. “The Daily Worker” will sup- 
ply the medium through which thousands of new 
militants will be made. “The Daily Worker” will 
be one of the greatest instruments in bringing 
about a workers’ and farmers’ government, the 
rule of the working class. 

Fact No. 28. 

Bukharm and Berzin, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International, in a mani- 
festo to the Communists of America two years 
ago, said: 

“We consider one of the most important tasks 
the organization of Communist 
groups in the army and navy, which should carry 
on energetic propaganda in favor of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ soviets, and denunciatory agitation against 
officers and generals. 

“Act centrally. Do not fall asunder. Organize 
conspirative revolutionary headquarters.” 

Fact No. 29. 

The purpose of the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica as the central contact of all Communist enter- 
prises is found in the official organ, the Com- 
munist, for July, 1922: 

“The purpose of the underground organization 
of the Communist Party of America is to func- 
tion adroitly within a solid body of cells for 
secret and illegal activities, and as a caucus for 
the purpose of controlling the open movement and 
keeping it along correct lines. 

“We must correlate the struggles of our work- 
ers with the struggle of the Russian workers by 
so co-ordinating our fight for such immediate 
needs as unemployment relief, with the demand 
for recognition of and unrestricted trade relations 
with Soviet Russia. 

“We must wage the fight directly through the 
activities aimed at strengthening the Communist 
International and the Red Trade Union Interna- 
tional. : 

“Without a proletarian army the Communist 
Party of America will accomplish nothing. The 
proletarian army that the Communist Party of 
America must guide and lead is the organized 


labor movement of the country. The organized 
labor movement contains the great masses of the 
workers who have fought against capitalism for 
their immediate interests, and are prepared to do 
so over and over again. The bulk of the organ- 
ized workers in America are in the American 
Federation of Labor, 

“The historic réle of the Communist Party is 
through its leadership to marshal the working 
classes against the capitalist class, conquer and 
destroy the state power, and establish the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

Fact No. 30. 

The New York Volks Zeitung, German lan- 
guage Communist paper, in its issue of April 10, 
1922, said: 

“Right after the outbreak of the strike in the 
textile and coal industries the Workers’ Party 
sent its most able organizers into the strike zone 
to carry on their work in the sense of the party 
principles. Three district organizers, 5, 6 and 10, 
dedicate their entire energy to this task.” 

Fact No. 31. 

From the Provisional Constitution of the In- 
ternational Soviet of Trade Unions (Translation 
from the International Labor Movement No. 1.— 
January, 1921): 

“The provisional international representation 
created by arrangement between the representa- 
tives of trade unions of various countries shall be 
named the Provisional International Soviet of 
Trade Unions. 

II. Aims. 

This Soviet has for its aim: 

1. To conduct broad propaganda and agita- 
tion in favor of revolutionary class war, social 
revolution, dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
revolutionary actions on masses for the purpose 
of subverting the capitalist system and the bour- 
geois state (abroad). 

Fact No. 32. 

In a message addressed to American Com- 
munists signed by Zinoviev, dated January, 1920, 
and captured from a Soviet courier by Lettish 
government, there appeared the following revo- 
lutionary instructions to Communists in the 
United States: 

“The party must take into account the every- 
day incidents of the class war. The stage of 
verbal propaganda and agitation has been left 
behind. The time for decisive battles has arrived. 
The most important task confronting the Ameri- 
can Communists at the present moment is to 
draw the wide proletarian masses into the path 
of revolutionary struggle. The party must have 
(for its object?) the dissolution of the American 
Federation of Labor and other unions associated 
with it and must strive to establish the closest 
connections with the I. W. W., the One Big 
Union and the W. I. I. U. The party must sup- 
port the foundation of the factory workers’ com- 
mittees in factories, these serving as bases for 
the everyday struggle and for training the ad- 
vance guard of labor in managing industry.” 

The amalgamation of the foreign-speaking na- 
tional federations with the English-speaking party 
is insisted upon. Being bettet trained theoreti- 
cally, the communication goes on to say, and 
more closely bound by the Russian revolution- 
ary traditions, the members of the national fed- 
erations may in the future have the guiding in- 
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fluence. The employment of the referendum, it 
says, should be reduced to a minimum. 

“Referendums are considered undesirable dur- 
ing the period of disagreement,” reads one of the 
conditions laid down in the plan of uniting the 
two American parties. 

“Unless the workers of other countries rise 
against their own capitalists,’ runs the appeal to 
the American I. W. W.’s, “the Russian revolu- 
tion cannot last.” 

Zinoviev states that the general strike, as advo- 
cated by the I. W. W., is insufficient to wrest 
power from the capitalist state. Armed insurrec- 
tion, he says, must be employed. 

Fact No. 33. 

On August 20, 1918, Lenine wrote an open 
letter addressed to American working men in 
which he openly incited them to revolt against 
present American government, urging establish- 
ment of Soviet government in its place in the 
following language: 

“The American working class will not follow 
the lead of its bourgeoisie. It will go with us 
against the bourgeoisie. The whole history of 
the American people gives me this confidence, 
this conviction. y 

“We realize that the mad resistance of the 
bourgeoisie against the Socialist revolution in 
all countries is unavoidable. We know 
that it may take a long time before help can come 
from you, comrades, American workingmen, for 
the development of the revolution in different 
countries proceeds along various paths, with 
varying rapidity. How could it be otherwise! 
We know full well that the outbreak of the 
European proletarian revolution may take many 
weeks to come, quickly as it is ripening in these 
days. 

“We are counting on the inevitability of the 
international revolution.” 

Fact No. 34. 

Bukharin, perhaps the most important Com- 
munist theorist after Lenine, the author of “The 
A B C of Communism,” published in Moscow, 
is also author of a pamphlet prepared especially 
for the guidance of Soviet propagandists entitled 
“Church and School in the Soviet Republic,” re- 
published for propagandists’ use by the Russian 
Socialist Federation of New York in 1919. The 
following paragraph illustrates this phase of 
Communist propaganda among wage earners in 
the United States: 

“One of the means for casting darkness into 
the popular mind is the belief in God and the 
Devil, in evil and good spirts (angels and saints) 
—religion. The mass of the people has become 
accustomed to believe in all this, and meanwhile, 
if we examine the matter thoroughly and under- 
stand whence religion has arisen as well as why 
religion is so strongly upheld by the ruling class 
(bourgeoisie) it will become comprehensible 
what the present significance of religion is, that 
it is a poison with which they have been and still 
are poisoning the people. It will also then be- 
come understandable why the Communist Party 
is the decided opponent of religion.” 


Fact No. 35. 

C. E. Ruthenberg, in an official Workers’ Party 
May Day manifesto issued in 1923, urged Ameri- 
can Communists to a revolutionary course in the 
following words: 

“Workers of the United States: The way to 
fight the capitalist effectively is through amalga- 
mation and a labor party. The goal of the strug- 
gle must be a workers’ government. 

“Forward in the struggle. Make this day (May 
Day) count in the strengthening of the workers 
of the United States. 

“Forward to amalgamation, a 
workers’ government.” 

i Fact No. 36. 

From an official report in the “International 
Press Correspondence” circulated in America 


labor party and 


from red headquarters in Berlin, the following, 
dated December 22, 1922, is taken: 

“In America there is the Friends of Soviet 
Russia, which is closely connected with the Com- 
munist Internationale, and which has already 
supplied considerable economic help; for instance, 
the twenty tractors which are now at work in 
the Perm district. In the United States there is 
also the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Rus- 
sia, which also sent several tractors to Russia; 
this organization has several branches and sev- 
eral thousand members. Then we have Comrade 
Hillman’s plan, which proposes to raise a loan of 
one million dollars for Russia and which has ar- 
ranged with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
to found large-scale clothing factories in Russia.” 

Next Week. 

Another phase of the Soviet propaganda will 
be discussed and supported by documentary 
evidence. 

: ———— 
INVENTORS ORGANIZING. 


By J. M. Baer, the Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 


At last, the inventors have found it necessary 
to organize. They have been swindled by 
crooked patent attorneys and victimized by fake 
concerns who pose as patent sales and promotion 
experts until they have found protection only by 
forming a “union.” 

The organization was founded by Alex. J. 
Wedderburn of Washington, D. C., and is known 
as the League of American Inventors. The 
League has an official newspaper, the Patent 
News, which contains facts and information for 
its members. 

The purpose of the League is to protect the 
inventor through collective effort. It will en- 
deavor to simplify the patent procedure and 
secure the greatest protection for the inventor 
and thereby safeguard the public’s rights as well. 

There are nearly 100,000 patents granted each 
year, and the Patent Office publishes an Officia! 
Gazette in which appears the name and address 
of every inventor who has been granted letters 
of patent during the previous weeks. This list 
furnishes a fine “sucker” list for the exploiters of 
the patentees, but the League is going to expose 
the system by an educational campaign through 
its membership. 

Individually, the inventor is as helpless as a 
lone wage worker. He toils long hours and has 
not the time or means to attend to the most im- 
portant business of all—the protection of his 
rights. He, like the trade unionist, has finally 
found that only through united effort can he have 
any power or influence. 

The fact that the inventors are organizing is 
another proof that trade-unionism is the solution 
of the workers’ problems. The success of -he 
individual wage worker depends upon the 
strength of his union. It is therefore to his ovn 
interests to obtain as many members in his craft 
as possible. 

ee 


COMPANY “UNION” SLIPS. 

The company “union” does not appeal to strike- 
breakers employed by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. The “union” is but a shell. 
It has a membership of 60 straw bosses and com- 
pany pets. Around this bluff, imaginative press 
agents write fairy tales on the harmony that is 
supposed to exist between the strikebreakers and 
the railroad management. The official bulletin 
of the company “union” is appealing to the 
strikebreakers to join the “union”—and permit 
the company to deduct dues from their pay en- 
velopes. This check-off system seems to be 
legitimate when enforced by the railroad manage- 
ment, but it is a base conspiracy when coal 
miners voluntarily agree that their union’s repre- 
sentative shall be handed their dues from the 
company’s office. 
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San Francisco Laundry 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHONE WEST 793 


Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 
Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
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DRESS WELL 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. riS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewuod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


CARPETS 


Mission 
St. REDLICK-NEWMAWN CSa 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
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‘Rast Hsis sions 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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DARING DEMAND FOR LOW WAGE. 

A “flexible” immigration policy was urged be 
fore the House immigration committee by James 
A. Emery, attorney for employers’ anti-union as- 
sociations. 

The attorney said employers should be per- 
mitted to go abroad, make contracts with aliens 
and bring them to this country. If they did nct 
live up to their contract on arrival they should 
be deported. 

This astonishing statement was made by a man 
employed by “big business.” 

Never before have these profit mongers and 
labor crushers been so daring or so callous. 


Never before have they so frankly demanded 
that workers be peonized and that the govern- 
ment aid them in this degrading process. 


These are the forces that condemn trade unicn- 
ism—can’t the unorganized workers now realize 
why? 

Behind the pretense and patriotic prattle of 
these employers is their longing for cheap labor— 
and plenty of it. 


If they could drug the public conscience they 
would have convict ships running to and from 
Europe and Asia manned by galley slaves. 


In 1914 their attempt to corrupt public opinion 
through their National Liberal Restriction Immi- 
gration League was exposed by President Gom- 
pers. 

Steel, coal and iron interests, coke companies, 
steamship companies and other combinations of 
capitalists paid the expenses of various racial 
groups who journey to Washington to oppose the 
Burnett immigration restriction bill. 

This is the same power that periodically de- 
mands that labor be handcuffed to their employ- 
ment—that strikes be outlawed. 


Now they demand aliens come to our shores 
under labor contracts that the government will 
enforce by threats of deportation. 


With this proposal in force, workers now here 
would also be enslaved in short order by em- 
ployers, who would use their new power on every 
and all occasions. 


At first glance it seems inconceivable that even 
an alleged American would propose this plan. 
On second thought, however, the advocates of 
this plan are logical. 

Their peonizing idea is in accord with their 
labor injunction and their judicial agents who 
issue these writs. 


The labor injunction is the most revolutionary 
attack ever conceived against democratic institu- 
tions. It sets aside government by law and places 
it in the hands of a usurper, who makes his law, 
interprets his law, and enforces his law. 


Men who indorse this czarism are logical when 
they favor the shipment of aliens under contract 
to this country to break strikes, and then have 
the government enforce the contracts. 


The peonizers not only want a supply of strike- 
breakers, but they want Uncle Sam himself to be 
chief strikebreaker. 


The peonizing idea of these employers is in 
line with their belief that labor is a commodity 
and that this “commodity” should be held to its 
task by law. 


The one idea of these employers is to have a 
cheap, submissive working class whom they may 
order at will. 


To “big business” the immigration issue is a 
cheap labor issue. There is not a national ideal 
nor a patriotic impulse in its entire program on 
this question. 

If advocates of immigration restriction keep in 
mind the never-ending hunt of “big business” for 
cheap labor, the immigration controversy will be 
simplified. 


TEN TO ONE. 

The United States Senate has been asked to 
give its consent, on the terms proposed by Presi- 
dent Harding on February 24th, to adhesion by 
the United States to the protocol of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice by ninety-one 
per cent of the members of the National Council 
of the National Economic League, who voted on 
a referendum mailed to them on November 24th. 

This vote is an accurate reflection of public 
opinion, the National Economic League believes, 
for the reason that its National Council is com- 
posed of men from every state, who are elected 
by preferential ballot solely with the view to their 
standing or qualification as leaders of public 
opinion, 

The referendum was worded as follows: 

“Should the United States Senate at this session 
of Congress promptly give its advice and consent 
to adhesion by the United States to the protocol 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
on the terms proposed by President Harding on 
February 24, 1923?” 

The vote was as follows: Yes, 1601; No, 155. 

The returns from each state, which the League 
also publishes, indicate that public opinion on the 
subject is practically the same in all parts of the 
the country. In Michigan, Idaho, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island and Oregon the affirmative 
vote was unanimous. The largest percentage of 
negative votes came from New Mexico, the vote 
in that state being 15 “yes” and 9 “no.” 

The vote of the members from this state was 
as follows: 

Yes—W. H. Anderson, Charles C. Arnold, 
R. H. Ballard, Edward Berwick, Benjamin F. 
Bledsoe, F. W. Braun, W. A. Briggs, Edgar W. 
Camp, Herbert L. Cornish, Bruce Cornwall, Ed- 
ward A. Dickson, Walter G. Eisenmayer, Arthur 
H. Fleming, Arthur DeWint Foote, Hervey A. 
Fry, William M. Garland, A. P. Giannini, C. M. 
Goethe, R. S. Gray, R. L. Green Marshall Hale, 
S. Hazard Halsted, John Randolph Haynes, John 
B. Henck, R. D. Hunt, Theodore Johnson, David 
Starr Jordan, S. M. Kennedy, Mark Keppel, 
M. D. Lack, Harold B. Landreth, Arthur Letts, 
Jr., J. B. Levison, Charles D. Marx, Henry S. 
McKee, Charles McC. Reeve. Hulett C. Merritt, 
Clinton E. Miller, Frank A. Miller, Charles C. 
Moore, John G. Mott, James W. Mullen, Henry 
W. O’Melveny, H. C. Oatman, J. P. Rettenmayer, 
Edgar E. Robinson, Henry M. Robinson, Jesse H. 
Steinhart, George Stimmel, Marshall Stimson, 
C. C. Teague, Franklin Thomas, G. M. Thomas, 
Willard B. Thorp, Charles H. Toll, John Treanor, 
Ralph W. Trueblood, H. S. Upjohn, Hiram W. 
Wadsworth, Henry O. Wheeler, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Chas. B. Wing, Walter C. Wright. 

No—Albert E. Boynton, E. P. Clarke, George 
E. Crothers, A. W. Frye, W. W. Kemp, M. P. 
Lilienthal, W. H. Smyth. 

Number of votes, 70. Yes, 63; No, 7. 

The thirty-five hundred members of the Na- 
tional Council of the National Economic League 
are directly nominated and elected by preferential 
ballot from each state solely with a view to their 
standing or qualification as leaders of public 
opinion, 

———_—_——_ &—__—_—_ 

“Until men realize that warfare, which was 
once a pleasant pastime, has now become race sui- 
cide, until they realize that the indulgence of 
hatred makes social life impossible with modern 
powers of destruction, there can be no hope for 
the world. It is moral progress that is needed; 
men must learn toleration and the avoidance of 
violence, or civilization must perish in universal 
degradation and misery.”—Bertrand Russell. 
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Demand the union label on all purchases. That 


is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
Take no excuses or substitutes. 
——_—_—_—_—_@—______—__ 
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WORLD OPPOSES AUTOCRATS. 

Everywhere in the world, especially in the 
ranks of youth, there is revolt against the present 
semi-pagan social order of selfish materialism, 
autocratic exploitation and strife, declared Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy of New York in an address to the 
convention of the student volunteer movement, an 
interdenominational body of college students. 
More than 8000 of these church men were present. 

“Ts it true that ‘America is all right, at least 
98 per cent right’?” asked Dr. Eddy. 

“One hundred families now own or control 
most of the railways and a large proportion of 
the 14 basic industries of the country,” said the 
speaker. “Turn now from this vast concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few to the poverty 
of the many at the other end of the scale. More 
than 700,000 are injured in industry in America 
every year, much of which is preventable. Some 
2,000,000 are unemployed from four to six months 
of each year. Ten millions, who are now living, 
will die prematurely of preventable diseases at 
the present death rate, and the death rate of the 
poor is three times as great as that of the well- 
to-do. ; 

“It is estimated that there are 1,750,000 children 
at work who ought to be in school. One-third 
of the mothers of labor are forced to toil to help 
support the family. 

“Take the question of exploitation and auto- 
cratic control. Is there no autocracy in industry 
when for 25 years, from 1881 to 1906, we averaged 
1470 strikes a year. The sources from which this 
unrest springs group themselves almost without 
exception under four main sources, which include 
all the others: Unjust distribution of wealth and 
income; unemployment and denial of an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living; denial of justice in the 
creation, adjudication and in the administration of 
law; denial of the right and opportunity to form 
effective organizations,” 

Analyzing the revolt of the world, the speaker 
said it was “a revolt against authority and against 
the exploitation of the many by and for the few. 
It is a revolt against autocracy in all its forms— 
intellectual, political, industrial and racial.” 

> —__—____ 
READ ’EM AN’ WEEP! 
They Love to Say It! 

Any Senator or Representative: “Mr. President 
(or Mr. Speaker), I move that the Senate (or 
House) do now adjourn.” 


A “Quart” Debate. 

Mr. Langley of Kentucky: Some of us on this 
side of the House did not quite understand 
whether the gentleman said he wanted a quart 
for a minute or a quarter of a minute. 

Mr. Hill of Maryland: I am glad the gentleman 
asked that question. In the House of Representa- 
tives and in the House Office Building I treat only 
in quarters of minutes, but at my home I deal in 
quarts, and I shall be glad to see the gentleman 
there at any time.—From a Debate in the House 
on the 18th Amendment. 


History a la Begg. 

Mr. Begg of Ohio: The gentleman from Okla- 
homa, my good friend Howard, said one of the 
reasons why the farmers were in bad condition 
was because of the exorbitant freight rates. God 
knows the freight rates are high enough, but why 
are they high? They are high because the Demo- 
cratic administration operated the railroads and 
made direct gifts to the men working on the rail- 
roads without their asking it; and Mr. McAdoo, 
the man you may have to swallow as your stand- 
ard bearer this time, is the very man who called 
them in and said, “Go back home and organize 
your men and come down and I will raise your 
wages.’—From a Debate in the House on Indus- 
trial Conditions. 
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BY THE WAY. : 

Evidently mere producers are not highly re- 
garded at Washington, if the inadequate housing 
of the Department of Agriculture can be con- 
sidered as the Capital’s criterion of the farmer’s 
place in the nation. Though the Department of 
Agriculture is one of the most valuable and use- 
ful agencies of the government, it is called by the 
Senate Public Building Commission “the worst 
housed institution in the city of Washington.” 

The Department, the Commission says, “is now 
spread out over the District of Columbia in 45 
buildings, 28 of which ars rented and the re- 
maining 17 are government-owned. A great 
many of these rented buildings are nothing more 
nor less than shacks and are poorly adapted to 
governmental uses. In fact, it is very difficult 
to see how this department has been able to func- 
tion at all under the present cumbersome ar- 
rangement of its various bureaus and units.” 

The present would seem to be an opportune 
time for the farmers and industrial workers to 
demand of their representatives in Congress that 
the Department of Agriculture be given adequate 
facilities to carry on its work. By making it 
possible for the Department to do its work more 
efficiently, the producers will help themselves. 
as anything that aids agriculture benefits the 
nation as a whole. 

x Ok * 

Louis Gilbert, a friendless boy of 15, shot his 
uncle last summer at Rahway, N. J. He was 
convicted and the only thing the law knew to do 
with him was to sentence him to a 10 to 30-year 
sentence at hard labor in state’s prison. 

The boy, in the proper environment, might 
become a useful human being. In prison, he 
will be a total loss to society. Yet he is sent to 
prison for a term that may reach 30 years! 

The pity of the whole affair is that apparently 
Louis, as his lawyer said, “never had a chance.” 
His mother died years ago and his father is in 
an insane asylum. According to the authorities, 
the boy shot his uncle after he attempted to “bor- 
row” his uncle’s bicycle. Louis’ version of the 
affair was that he was snapping the trigger of 
what he believed to be an unloaded revolver 
when it was discharged. 

Perhaps some day society and the law will 
know what to do in a case like Louis Gilbert’s. 
As long as we know no better than to send boys 
like him to 30 years’ torture in that earthly hell, 
a state’s prison, we cannot truthfully say we are 
civilized. 

*x* Ok Ok 

Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, who announced 
he was going to “clean up” Philadelphia in 48 
hours, seems to have made a lot of noise in get- 
ting started. Among other foolish things he is 
reported to have said was that policemen’s and 
firemen’s unions “must go.” Evidently the gen- 
eral is strong of talk, whatever time will prove 
as to his abilities as a vice crusader. 

Anti-unionists who shout that wages must be 
cut because of the alleged fact that rents are 
coming down haven’t got a leg to stand on. 


Pree nn ee eee 
The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


offer. 
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Instead of falling, rents are maintaining a lofty 
perch and are now highest in the nation’s history, 
the United States Department of Labor says. 
The average family throughout the United States 
during 1923 spent to obtain shelter 63.4 per cent 
more than in 1913, according to investigations 
made by the Department. 

The rent level of 1923 has been steadily mount- 
ing since 1913, the government’s data reveal. 
In 1922 rents stood at a point 61.2 per cent above 
1913, while in 1921 the level showed an advance 
of 60 per cent. Rents began their upward flight 
in 1918, when demands of the world war took 
building workers from their usual tasks and finan- 
cial stress made building almost impossible except 
for war purposes. 

Remember these government facts the next 
time you hear a long-eared person declaring that 
wages should be cut because rents are “coming 
down.” 
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Union pressmen have emphatically reaffirmed 

their stand for the sanctity of contracts and fair 
dealing with employers. 
' This is the conclusion that is rightly drawn 
from the action of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America in renominating the present administra- 
tion headed by George L. Berry, who will go 
into the general election in February without 
Opposition. 

President Berry is quoted as saying he re- 
garded the result as a complete endorsement 
of the position he took in the unauthorized strike 
of pressmen in New York City. 

“There can be no other conclusion drawn from 
the action of the several hundred subordinate 
unions,” he said, “than a complete and unreserved 
endorsement of the action of my colleagues and 
myself in upholding the integrity of contracts as 
demonstrated in the New York newspaper situ- 
ation, and the extension of our eleven years of 
effort in the promotion of technical trade educa- 
tion and schools and the building up of a prac- 
tical, responsive and intelligent system of ap- 
prenticeship” 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


Senator Hiram Johnson bitterly attacks Ad- 
ministration policies in opening campaign for 
presidential nomination. 

More than 40 workers killed and many injured 
in dust explosion at starch works in Pekin, Ill. 

New x-ray machine cuts time and cost of can- 
cer treatments. 

International Union Bank, controlled by Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, opens 
in New York City. 

Warrant charging embezzlement issued for 
A. C. Townley, former head of National Non- 
Partisan League. 

Senate formally votes inquiry into election of 
Senator Mayfield of Texas, alleged to have been 
backed by Ku Klux Klan. 

Nine baymen drowned when motorboat loses 
rudder near Fire Island, New York. 

Federal Judge upholds sale of seized German 
dye patents to private corporation. 

France withdraws seven regiments from Ruhr 
region. 

Great strike of metal workers in Berlin and 
other parts of Germany in protest against wage 
cut. 

Senator La Follette returns to Senate after 
illness and takes command of progressive forces 


Edsel B. Ford, head of Ford Motor Company, 
expresses confidence in 1924 business outlook. 

Drastic action to stop illegal drinking by high 
Government officials demanded by Representa- 
tive Upshaw. 

Huge gun barrels made into oil stills at Texas 
oil refinery. 

Figures show New York City enjoyed better 
health in 1923 than ever before. 


Growth of co-operative banking and American 
Federation of Labor’s declaration for industrial 
democracy most important 1923 events in ranks 
of labor, National Catholic Welfare Council says. 

Thousands of workers in plants along Ohio, 
Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers temporarily 
thrown out of employment as result of floods. 


United States government sells aeroplanes, 
rifles and ammunition to Mexico to be used in 
quelling revolt. 


President Coolidge said to be strongly opposed 
to any changes in tax rates of proposed Mellon 
bill. 

British locomotive engineers and firemen vote 
for strike, but negotiations are resumed with rail- 
roads, 

Thomas Kearney, well-known 
leader, dies suddenly at age of 51 

Severe cold spell causes death and suffering in 
Middle West and East. 


Carl Magee, New Mexico editor, acquitted of 
libelling judge. 


Chicago labor 


Democrats offer substitute plan for revision of 
tax law. 


Increased efficiency has resulted from eight- 
hour day in steel plants, the Iron Age reports. 


Compromise ends strike of 
workers. 


Cuban railroad 
Forty-one thousand gain in immigrants shown 

for las€ six months by Ellis Island figures. 
Administration’s policy toward Soviet Russia 


defended and attacked in vigorous debate in Sen- 
ate. 


General O’Ryan, in report to Senate on Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, charges Charles R. Forbes was 
leader in conspiracy to defraud government. 

President Coolidge orders embargo on ship- 
ments of arms to Mexican rebels. 

French government considered to have vir- 
tually abandoned efforts to dissolve French Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Harry M. Winitsky, last of prisoners convicted 


in New York four years ago on charges of crim- 
inal anarchy, pardoned by Governor Smith. 

Statute of instruction issued by Vassar College 
authorities guarantees teachers complete freedom 
of utterance. 

National guardsmen called out at Marion, IIl., 
as result of “bootleggers’ war.” 

World settlement first objective of British 
Labor Party, says J. Ramsay MacDonald at 
great celebration of Labor Party’s victories. 

Fight opens in Senate against United States 
sale of arms to Mexico. 

Present administration of International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, headed by George L. Berry, goes into 
general election in February without opposition. 

Little unemployment in nation, survey of 
United States Employment Service indicates. 

Senate “Progressives” win in fight over chair- 
manship of Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
electing Senator Smith, Democrat. 

—————_&______—_ 


CAN ENFORCE LAWS. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court has ruled that 
where a lodge or association affords a fair trial 
to a member charged with breaking a rule, and 
the judgment does not violate the law of the land, 
courts can not set that verdict aside. 

The decision was made in the case of a mem- 
ber of a well-known fraternal society who was 
ousted from the society’s club house for miscon- 
duct. The member claimed he was injured by 
such eviction, and he instituted suit for damages. 

In dismissing the case, the court said: 

“It is well settled that the laws of a society, 
requiring a member to exhaust his remedies with- 
in the order before applying to the courts, are 
valid and enforceable, even if property rights be 
affected. 

“Plaintiff's contention that the provision in 
question is against public policy and void, and 
is an attempt to deprive him of his right to resort 
to the courts, can not be sustained. 

“If the accused was given a fair trial, was af- 
forded an opportunity to present his evidence as 
to his alleged misconduct, and the tribunal had 
authority to render the judgment which it did 
render, and such judgment is not violative of the 
laws of the land, the judgment is binding on the 
courts, and they can not review questions relating 
merely to the form in which the charge was pre- 
sented to the lodge tribunal.” 

—<—<—<_—_g——______ 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 

According to the employment statistics made 
public today by Walter G. Mathewson, the State 
Labor Commissioner, there were more jobless 
men and women in December, 1923, than in 
November, 1923, or than in December, 1922. 

The total number of jobs furnished by the eight 
state free,employment offices in December, 1923, 
was 11,435. The number of jobs furnished by 
the same offices in December, 1922, was 13,754, 
or 2319 jobs more than December, 1923. In No- 
vember, 1923, the same state free public employ- 
ment offices were able to furnish 15,243 jobs to 
unemployed workers, which was 3808, or 33 per 
cent, more than in December, 1923. 

“The present unemployment situation,” said 
Mr. Mathewson, “is not entirely attributable to 
seasonal variations in employment. Considering 
the last five years, which included periods of rela- 
tive prosperity and depression, there is today 
somewhat more unemployment than is usual dur- 
ing this time of the year.” 

——pa____ ——__ 

Demand the union label on all purchases. That 
is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
Take no excuses or substitutes. 


A BIG FORWARD STEP. 


Charges that organized labor will not. work in 
co-operation with the railroads are given a knock- 
out blow by the success of the union plan now 
in operation on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

For several months the shops of the Baltimore 
& Ohio have been operating under a co-operative 
agreement with the shopmen’s unions. The plan 
is not a company scheme designed to weaken or- 
ganized labor but an agreement between the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and other 
shop craft unions and the officials of the railroad 
company. The spirit of the agreement is well 
illustrated by the preamble from the contract 
which says: 

“The welfare of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and its employees is dependent on the service 
which the railroad renders the public. Improve- 
ments in this service and economies in operating 
and maintenance expenses result chiefly from 
willing co-operation between the railroad manage- 
ment and the voluntary organizations of its em- 
ployees. When the groups responsib!e for bet- 
ter service and greater efficiency share fairly in 
the benefits which follow their joint efforts im- 
provements in the conduct of the railroad are 
greatly encouraged. The parties to this agree- 
ment recognize the foregoing principles and agree 
to be governed by them in their relations.” 

The B. & O. plan is unique because it provides 
that the employees give technical advisory service 
to decrease operating cost and increase efficiency 
in the service of the company, That it is a big 
forward step is recognized by all who have studied 
the plan. Typical of recent comments on the 
plan was one made-by Mark W. Potter, Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner, who said: 

“It is the biggest, most progressive and en- 
lightened and intelligent development in indus- 
trial relations in the last half century. The ex- 
periment is the labor union’s answer to the false 
charge that the workers are at enmity with the 
employer and systematically slow down produc- 
tion to increase cost. Labor is not now a slacker, 
and never was a slacker and the B. & O. experi- 
ment shou:d put an end to this foolish charge.” 


> 
ACQUIRING GREATNESS. 


There are many ideas advanced as to how peo- 
ple become great. 


The discussion is one that is interesting. 


To our way of thinking, there are three ways to 
aid in advancement and thereby grow in mental 
stature and greatness. 

There are those who grow much like a snowball 
grows, by what sticks to them, getting much 
money and then holding tightly on to it. Such a 
one often becomes great in riches, owns many 
things, but is lacking in soul greatness. 

Then there is the method of inflation. Such 
people are like a football. They are great in pro- 
portion to their self-esteem, swollen with conceit, 
puffed up with hot air. 

A puncture brings a collapse. 

If people would achieve greatness by inflation 
of whom the Apostles speak, when they say, “If 
a man thinketh himself to be something when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” It is a mild 
way of calling a man a fool. So the rich man 
with a big barn, a large house, a little soul is not 
the only fool. 

Then there is another method, that of evolution. 
There are people who grow as a tree grows. from 
within outward. They are great in proportion to 
their conviction. They are distinguished not be- 
cause of what they have but because of what they 
are. Such people find a place in the hearts of the 
community in which they live. To our way of 
thinking, this is the highest type of greatness.— 
Western Farmer. 
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Let wisdom rule your deed and thought, 
So shall your works be wisely wrought. 
(Author unknown.) 
oe 
The union label is always worthy of your at- 
tention if you want to promote your own and 
your fellow workers’ welfare. Demand it on all 
purchases. 


-o— 


Democracy is always in danger when elected 
officials violate their promises to the people and 
the voters should not be slow to understand that 
the harm done goes beyond the immediate ques- 
tion involved and reaches into the very heart of 
government through the representative scheme of 
things. The hypocrite too often succeeds through 
his deception and this gives encouragement to 
others to go and do likewise, thus adding to the 
number of crooks holding public office. There 
must be an end to this thing somewhere and the 
best place to end it is in the beginning. Look out 
for the crooks at election time. 

—— oe 

“Congress may be deadlocked, but it isn’t lock- 
jawed,” says the Washington Post. Why is it 
that newspapers love to belittle the ability to 
talk? Is it because, as a general thing, editors 
are unable to talk, or is it simply because they 
desire always to be hurting someone’s feelings? 
The affairs of men and nations have been regu- 
lated by talk since the beginning of time and will 
be until humanity is no more no matter how 
newspapers and other publications may try to 
make fun of the talker. The talker has always 
ruled the world and most likely always will, and 
the fellow who tries to make a joke of him is 
attempting to accomplish the impossible. There 
would be very little progress without talk. The 
written word is, of course, valuable, but it can 
never fully take the place of talk. Nations and 
individuals carry on some of their negotiations 
through the instrumentality of the written word, 
but a great deal more is done by the spoken word. 
Business institutions put men on the road to 
carry their messages to prospective customers 
through talk and the concern which confined its 
activities to correspondence would not get very 
far even in a world which seems to love to make 
fun of the talker. The truth is the talker is mas- 
ter and will continue to be for many ages to come 
and it is idle to try to drive him out of the lime- 
light by newspaper and periodical ridicule. 


The Power Question 


The Labor Council, in dealing with the question of public distribution of the 
hydro electric power from the Hetch Hetchy project, has sent the following letter 
stating its position to the Board of Supervisors: 

“Through reports of its officers and committee on distribution of power from 
Hetch Hetchy, the San Francisco Labor Council has been kept informed from week 
to week as to the progress made by your honorable body in formulating policy and 
plans for such distribution, and we felt confident that the city government would 
work out this problem along the lines advocated and approved by practically every 
member of the Board both before and after the last November election, culminating 
in the passage to print on December 24, 1923, of a resolution submitting to the 
Railroad Commission the evaluation of the two private distributing systems, as 
recommended by the advisory committee appointed by the Mayor, with your con- 
sent and approval. 

“As this question of municipal distribution of power has been under investi- 
gation and discussion for many months, and a definite policy adopted in that 
behalf, the citizenship in general has the right to expect its promotion and execu- 
tion without further hesitation or delay. Evidently, however, from what trans- 
pired at the meeting of the Board held on January 7, 1924, a few members of 
the Board are endeavoring to change the plans as heretofore formulated, and suc- 
ceeded in that endeavor by prevailing upon a majority to postpone further pro- 
ceedings for eight weeks. 

“The San Francisco Labor Council regrets exceedingly this new turn of 
affairs, and in that connection it desires to point out and to warn each member of 
the Board of the danger to which the entire Hetch Hetchy project is being 
exposed by this manifestation of vacillation in the carrying out of the policy of 
the Raker Bill. The Congressional grant imposes upon the city the two-fold duty 
of developing both water and power, but with an important distinction, that, 
while it imposes limitations upon our right to use the water, which limitations in 
the opinion of the City Engineer will prevent us for as long as the next ten years 
from diverting the water from the San Joaquin Valley, it imposes no limitations 
whatever on the city with respect to the development and use of power, but on 
the contrary makes such development of power mandatory by fixing a minimum 
rate of speed therefor. 

“For this paramount reason, and to keep faith with the electorate, the San 
Francisco Labor Council calls upon each member of the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of San Francisco to safeguard the city’s best interests by 
carrying into execution the policy and plans of the advisory committee, which 
are identical with those of the Raker Bill and the City Charter. 

“To enforce this our request and determination to secure municipal dis- 
tribution of electric energy from Hetch Hetchy, the San Francisco Labor Council 
has directed its officers to convey to you the information, that the Council, at its 
regular meeting, held Friday evening, January 11, 1924, by unanimous vote, 
indorsed the statements made by its representatives before the Finance and Public 
Utilities committees of your Board, to the effect that the Council will oppose at 
the present time any bond issue that may be sought to be validated at the polls 
without the approval of the recognized friends of municipal distribution, in the 


. firm belief that the issuance of bonds under such conditions will be judged by the 


public as an endeavor to reverse the city’s declared policy, or to be predicated upon 
an intention to so confuse the electorate that our common desire to avail ourselves 
of the benefits of the Raker Bill may be frustrated and lost forever. 

“We are, further, authorized and directed, to request and urge upon each 
member of the Board to vote immediately to rescind the action of the Board 
taken on January 7, 1924, postponing for eight weeks the reference to the Rail- 
road Commission of the appraisal of the properties of the two private distributing 
systems, and that the original resolution of December 24, 1923, be passed and 
put into immediate execution and effect.” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
bowen 


The modest man has everything to gain, and 
the arrogant man everything to lose; for modesty 
has always to deal with generosity, and arrogance 
with envy.—Rivarol. 


In spite of the fact that there appears to be 
a falling off in the demand for workers unions 
throughout the country continue to increase in 
membership. This is a result of the average wage 
worker becoming aware of the fact that the union 
not only protects him when he is working but 
that it is an instrument toward preventing him 
being out of work and even maintains conditions 
for him to come back when things pick up. With- 
out the unions there would be constant fluctuation 
in wages and working conditions in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand. With them 
there is something resembling stabilization. 


If trade unions were to become infallible insti- 
tutions incapable of making mistakes what would 
the open-shopper then invent to take the place 
of his present threadbare declaration to the effect 
that he is “in favor of labor unions, provided they 
are properly conducted”? His own institutions 
are constantly making mistakes and cannot, there- 
fore, be “properly conducted,” but he is in favor 
of them anyway, but when labor unions make 
mistakes they are not “properly conducted” and 
should, as a consequence, be destroyed. That is 
the way of the world quite generally. What I 
do is necessarily right and what you do is essen- 
tially wrong. Power in my hands is perfectly 
safe, but power in your hands is a dangerous 
thing. The world pretty well understands the 
situation and fairminded men endeavor to regu- 
late their conduct accordingly, but the open- 
shopper is rarely a rational human being. Usual- 
ly he is absolutely dominated by his selfish im- 
pulses and makes no effort to restrain them, He 
must, therefore, be restrained by influences out- 
side of his own control. One of these influences 
is the trade union movement and it is a very suc- 
cessful one, as he well knows, and to his sorrow. 


A real smart young fellow named Dale, writing 
in a publication called The Country Editor, de- 
livers himself of this gem of philosophy for the 
benefit of wage workers: “Wages can never be 
raised fast enough to overtake the advance in 
merchandise prices since in these are included 
not only the advance in wages but the profits 
which are added to this advance by the manu- 
facturer, distributor, jobber and retailer. A dol- 
lar advance in labor becomes a dollar and fifty 
cents advance by the time the article reaches the 
consumer so, in reality, the laborer loses fifty 
cents on every dollar that his wages are in- 
creased.” Now you poor, unintelligent wage 
workers, just let that morsel percolate through 
your thick craniums and then go back to your 
unions and vote to reduce wages to a few cents 
a day in order that you may be able to revel in 
luxury. He points out very clearly that every 
time you increase wages you lose more than 50 
per cent of the increase. In other words, every 
time wages are increased you are worse off than 
you were before. Carrying his reason to its 
logical conclusion, since the beginning of the war 
you have starved yourself to death and are un- 
aware of the fact that you are no longer in the 
land of the living. Wonder where The Country 
Editor picks up such clever fellows as this Avon 
Dale? He has a pretty name, Avon, doubtless 
selected by an overjoyed mother who entertained 
the hope that some day she could be proud of 
him, but fate played her a shabby trick, 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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Ma—Tommy spent that quarter you gave him 
for green apples, and now—” 


Pa—Now, I suppose he knows what it is to be 
cramped for money.—Boston Transcript. 


First Student—Are you sure your folks know 
I’m coming home with you? pe 

Second Student—They ought to. I argued with 
them for a whole hour about it—Hamilton Royal 
Gaboon. 


A colored school teacher 
following: 


is credited with the 
“The word ‘pants’ am an uncommon 
noun, because pants am singular at the top and 
plural at the bottom.”—Boston Transcript. 


Stage Hand (to manager)—Shall I lower the 
curtain, sir? One of the livin’ statues has the 
hiccups!—The National Magazine of the Hard- 
ware Trade. 


“Oh, constable, I feel so funny.” 
“What’s the matter, madam? 
tigo?” 


Have you ver- 


“Oh, yes, constable, about two miles.”—Mel- 
bourne Punch. 


“T love living in the country,” said a man who 
owes a lot of money in the Broadway district. “I 
love to walk along the country roads. 
can’t owe 
Evening World. 


You know 


you money to a cow.’”’—New York 


“The rapidiy increasing divorce rate,” remarked 
the newcomer, “proves that America is fast be- 
coming the land of the free.” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “but the continuance 
of the marriage rates shows that it is still the 
home of the brave.”’—West Virginia Wesleyan 
Pharos. 


Anxious Old Lady (on river steamer)—I say, 
my good man, is this boat going up or down? 

Surly Deckhand—Well, she’s a leaky old tub, 
ma’am, so I shouldn’t wonder if she was going 
down, Then, again, her b’ilers ain’t none too 
good, so she might go up.—National Magazine of 
the Hardware Trade. 


Manager of Drapery Store—What do you mean 
by arguing with that lady? 
way. 


Let her have her own 
Remember, a customer is always right. 

Assistant—But she said we were swindlers.— 
London Punch. 


The train came to a grinding stop at a small 
town in the South, and the head of a gentleman 
of color protruded at the end of a car. Seated 
by his side could be seen a brown-skinned maiden. 

“Does yo’ know a cullud pusson by de name o’ 
Jim Brawn what lives here?” he asked of a sta- 
tion lounger. 

“Ain’ nevah heerd o’ no Jim Brown hyah, an’ 
Ah lived in dis town for ten yeahs.” 

“Is yo’ right suah dey ain’t never been no Jim 
Brow’ hyah!” 

“Positively.” 

“Den,” announced the arrival, reaching, “dis is 
whah his new son-in-law bits off—The Continent. 
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COMMUNITY CHEST. 


Care of children is a particular aim of the Com- 
munity Chest of San Francisco, as a study of the 
1924 budget just issued shows. 

The dependent child and the child of poor 
parents is sure of protection in its health at many 
institutions affiliated with the city-wide organi- 
zation which has undertaken to raise the funds 
needed for the maintenance during the year of 
101 societies and institutions devoted to health, 
welfare and relief work in San Franciscco. 

From the moment of its birth—and even be- 
fore—the child bereft of other friends will find a 
supporter in some institution San Francisco sup- 
ports through the Community Chest. 

The laws of California, laws which labor or- 
ganizations have been so strongly instrumental 
in placing on the statute books, throw safeguards 
about the child. Child labor is practically pro- 
hibited in this state, and ample provision is made 
for the education of children from the primary 
school through the university. 

But state protection can not always reach the 
ailing child, nor provide proper food for the un- 
dernourished infant. 

It is there that private philanthropy, exercised 
in San Francisco through the Community Chest, 
exerts its good offices. 

Agencies in the Community Chest have cut 
down the death rate of abandoned babies from 
49 in every hundred to three in every hundred. 
City regulations governing pure milk and provi- 
sions of the charitable agencies by which pure 
milk is furnished free to dependent children, 
have spared many infants from the danger of 
tuberculosis. 

Hospitals devote themselves to the care of 
children and the marvels of modern surgery are 
at the command of all who need treatment. 

A development of hospital work encouraged by 
the Community Chest is the “part-pay” system of 
fees. When a child has absolutely no one to 
pay the expenses of its hospital treatment, care 
is given without charge. But there is a careful 
system of graduated payments provided for peo- 
ple of limited means so that their child—or any 
ailing member of their family—can secure the 
same careful treatment, the same surgical skill, 
the same consideration and nursing that would 
be theirs if they paid the full fees of the hospital. 

The part-pay system, of course, involves a 
deficit to the hospital, and the Community Chest 
helps meet that deficit. 

As was the case last year, donations of em- 
ployees of large plants will decide largely among 
themselves what each shall give. 

Contributions to the Community Chest are 
voluntary offerings. Any suggestion of coercion 
is opposed to the spirit of the Community Chest, 
which is particularly a voluntary expression of 
the generosity of San Francisco. 

The campaign will start on January 29th and 
continue to February 8th, during which period 
every one in San Francisco will have the oppor- 
tunity to express his appreciation of the services 
rendered by the 101 institutions now included in 
the Community Chest of San Francisco. 

> 
HERE IS SARCASM. 

The Senate was discussing the action of the 
American Bar Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in traveling abroad in 
foreign-owned ship, when Senator Caraway of 
Arkansas said: 

“Mr. President, may I ask a question? I would 
like to find out how it will be after they get back 
before they pass a resolution for a ship subsidy 
to keep the American merchant marine from 
perishing off the face of the seas?” 


Ten 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The regular monthly meeting of No. 21 will be 
held Sunday afternoon, January 20, at 1 o’clock 
in the Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. 
There are several matters of interest to the entire 
membership to be discussed, together with the re- 
port of the scale committee and the special com- 
mittee appointed to look into the matter of an 
old-age pension law for local members. It is to 
the interest of every member to attend these 
meetings of the union and familiarize themselves 
with the work in hand. 

The January meeting of the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Club of Printing House Craftsmen was 
held on Monday evening, January 7, in the Com- 
mercial Club rooms. Many things of interest in 
all branches of the commercial field were taken 
up and discussed. P. B. Hastings of the Miller 
Saw Trimmer Company, was the speaker of the 
evening and made an interesting talk on “Paper 
Separation and Paper Feeding.” T. J. Cordoza 
had an exhibit and gave a talk on paper ruling. 
The meetings of this club are proving more in- 
teresting each month and the members derive 
much benefit from attendance. 


Secretary Michelson has been called upon fre- 
quently to define for various members just what 
portion of their dues and assessments are deduct- 
ible from the income tax return. He is in receipt 
of word from the International Typographical 
headquarters, which in part is as follows: “In 
reply you are advised that dues or assessments 
that are required to be paid in order to obtain 
membership or to enjoy continued membership in 
an organized labor union, constitute allowable 
deductions from gross income of the members in 
determining net income subject to tax..—E. H. 
Batson, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. It therefore pointed out that 
all dues and assessments paid during the special 
assessment period, all local and international dues 
and assessments are deductible. The part of the 
dues not deductible are the amounts paid for the 
old-age and mortuary assessments. The ruling 
on this is that the old-age and mortuary assess- 
ments are payments on a benefit the same as if 
they were lodge dues and assessments, which are 
not deductible from the tax return. 

With the reduction in the special assessment, 
the printing of a new rate card has been neces- 
sary. Chairmen of chapels before collecting Jan- 
uary dues and assessments will do well to call at 
the secretary’s office and obtain not only the new 
rate cards, effective this month, but new working 
cards as well. Compliance with this request will 
do much to avoid confusion, not only in the secre- 
tary’s office, but will facilitate the work of chair- 
men. 

"J. W. Kelly, Examiner chapel, is in receipt of 
a letter from A. J. Spellman, for many years an 
employee of the Journal, which reads in part: 
“e * * T have been working on the City Rec- 
ord ever since I landed here in October. I only 
walked out three times before I got a sit. om 
The job men settled their scale by arbitration 
and got a $3 raise. The bosses had offered $2, 
which was rejected, and Judge Talley only gave 
an additional dollar. The scale is now $53, $56 
and $59. The newspaper scale is deadlocked. 
Big Six asked for $72 for six hours a day. On the 
City Record we get $10.17 a night and work on 
job work a couple of days a week at $11.70. The 
highest scale prevails and if a man works 10 
minutes on job work he is paid at the job scale 
for the whole night. At present we are setting 
the great register and they are running three 
shifts. We get job work five days a week and 
run about $68 for 45 hours. There has been no 
cold weather here at all. October and November 
were wonderful months. December was rather 
rainy and two different times snow fell, but was 
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scarcely discernible next day. There is no ice 
on the lakes. January 1 the thermometer hit 21 
and it was the coldest day of the year. As a kid 
I used to skate before Thanksgiving. Frank 
Speigel is working at DeVinne Press. Saw 
Frank Schmidt yesterday; he is the same old 
good fellow—been on the wagon for years. At 
present he is working at Evening Post job room. 
By the way, Cyrus Curtis of Philadelphia took 
over the Evening Post the first of the year. He 
changed the measure to 14 ems and leaded 6 


point; also raised the price from three to five 
cents. J met Jack Casey the other day. He is 
married and works at J. J. Little’s. Saw Wolff 


New Year’s. Have not seen Sutton in a long 
time. Jerry Calahan I see every few days as we 
live in the same house. Have never yet seen 
Mert Cole—hear he is working on the Running 
Horse. Used to see Charley Holburn, but have 
not seen him lately. Met Oscar de Lew in the 
subway recently. Meet Charley Jay once in a 
while and have seen Tom Murray a few times. 
Had a (deleted) session with Mike Donahue a 
couple of weeks ago. There are saloons here 
that sell beer, whisky and wine as freely as ever. 
* * * Work is not good in New York. The 
newspapers give out situations right up to the 
hilt and subbing and extra work is consequently 
diminished. There are too many subs here. I 
met Shorty Bisbing a couple of weeks ago; he is 
head proofreader at Collier’s. Kirk is on the 
Times. Have not seen Ole Pearson lately. Have 
not tried golf since I felt Cleveland. * * *” 

E. E. Lowe, Daily News proofreader, enjoyed 
a few days vacation this week, and exercised his 
“Lizzie” over the boulevards hereabouts. 

Alexander Spencer, well-known member of Chi- 
cago union, who is making an extended visit fo 
old friends and acquaintances on the Pacific 
Coast, arrived in San Francisco from Los An- 
geles this week. Mr. Spencer plans to spend sev- 
eral days in this vicinity. 

C. S. White, member of No. 21, who is in 
Phoenix, Ariz., for his health, writes that he 
is improving in health since going to Phoenix. 
Mr. White found the altitude at the Home too 
high for him and several months ago moved to a 
lower climate. In his letter he states that “Bill” 
McWhorter recently called upon him at the 
Helen Lee Sanitarium where he is domiciled, and 
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they spent a pleasant half-hour talking over old 
times in San Francisco. 

Harold Hancock, who recently resigned as fore- 
man of Schwabacher-Frey Co., has accepted the 
foremanship of the Taylor & Taylor plant, made 
vacant by the resignation of Dan Buckley. 
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has been organized during the past week between 
Stanley Williams of the Stanley Press, and Dan 
Buckley, formerly foreman for Taylor & Taylor. 
For several months Mr. Williams has been con- 
ducting an up-to-date office at 345 Battery, but 
his business had grown to such an extent that 
it was necessary to have help in handling the 
work. In acquiring the services of Mr. Buckley, 
Mr. Williams has formed one of the strongest 
partnerships in their line in the city. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Chronicle Mutual 
Benefit Society officers were elected for the en- 
suing half-year as follows: President, L. L. 
Heagney; vice-president, J. H. Harriman; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. H. McDermott, and directors, 
F. A. Hutchinson and W. L. Mackey. New mem- 
bers were: Foreman Ashton A. Wells, James O. 
Kennard, James E. Walker, H. S. Vahl, H. C. 
Miner, F. J. Stanfield, R. H. Burrow, S. P. Nelson 
and R. Cyr. During the past month C. E. Martin 
and C. C. Johnson were on the sick list and 
drew benefits. 

The regular monthly chapel meeting was held 
last Tuesday at 3 o’clock, when the semi-annual 
election of officers took place and two amend- 
ments to chapel rules acted upon. W. L. Mackey, 
Allan Hauser and J. H. McDermott were nom- 
inated for chairman, after L. L. Heagney de- 
clined to again be a candidate. Mr. McDermott 
finally withdrew from the race and on the voting 
Mr. Mackey was elected. The proposal to face 
slips instead of withdrawing them from the board 
where a sub did not wish to work, was carried. 
The other, a proposition to post overtime on the 
bulletin board, was defeated. 


William M. Davy, foreman of the Daily Her- 
ald, reviewing the months of the paper’s 
existence and its future, is anything but gloomy 
in his utterances. He referred to the fact that 
the Herald lays on San Francisco doorsteps 90,- 
000 copies each morning six days a week, which 
Mr. Davy maintains is the largest of any local 
paper. Circulation outside the city is gratifying 
and, regarding ads, he points out that the Herald 
is breaking into the automobile business and soon 
will be getting its share, while as for the big 
downtown stores they’re beginning to recover 
from their bashfulness. This is important, for, 
if business warrants, the Herald may become a 
seven-day paper, and subs can pick up enough 
work to iron out the wrinkles. 


two 


Dean of the local proofreaders, J. J. Burns, put 
in an appearance the other day after some five 
weeks passed in Denver. Mr. Burns was on busi- 
ness intent, still he found a spare minute occa- 
sionally for pleasure. 

Ad Foreman C. E. Martin, injured on his way 
home from work a few weeks ago, has improved 
so extensively that by the time this appears in 
print he may be back at work. 

Jack Cahill left the Daily News and is showing 
in the Chronicle until something shows up hav- 
ing an appearance of permanence. 


Charley Crawford, holding down one of those 
hybrid night and day jobs on an ad machine, 
begged off the other night and went home to 
have Mrs. Crawford doctor him a bit. Nothing 
very serious, and Charley was on the job again 
shortly. 


“Red” King is the proud parent of a baby boy. 
Let’s whisper it—the little newcomer’s dome 
supports a luxuriant crop of incarnadined hair, 
making certain of another generation of “Red” 
Kings. Mother and child are doing splendidly. 

In his old age “Red” Fields has taken up 
physical culture. His habit is to rise early, eat 
lightly and hike through the park to the beach and 
wade, perhaps a half hour. “Verily,’ quoth Red, 
“this doth benefit more than gland transfusion.” 

Calvin C. Johnson, member of the Chronicle 
Mutual Benefit Society, lost a week’s work from 
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sickness, he being the society’s second beneficiary 
since its inception a few months back. 

“Age does not wither nor custom stale his 
infinite variety” is quite apropos when used in 
connection with Willis L. Hall. Last week saw 
him in the role, only one of many he fills, of 
Demosthenes, making an oration on the occa- 
sion of induction to office as treasurer of Palo 
Alto Modern Woodmen of America. 

Dave Hughes is bewailing the loss of a work 
apron, not just an ordinary, 90-cent kind, but 
one with large pockets (Dave is cellarer of the 
Welsh church) and a habit of never expanding, 
no matter how many bottles of grapejuice are 
Carried. 

The grand old man of the Chronicle, Sinclair 
Trimble, found an envelope in his mail box when 
he showed for work recently, which proved to 
be well filled with some of Uncle Sam’s prettiest 
visiting cards. Mr. Trimble took part of this 
belated Xmas present to a _ hairdresser, who 
guaranteed to bring back his hair or keep the 
money. 


On his day off last week Guy Swan drove to 

Salinas to cail on Norris Hetherington, ex-school- 
mate of one or two of the younger Chronicle 
prints and nephew of Bob Hetherington of the 
Examiner. Mr. Swan reports Norris as looking 
prosperous—he ought to if a multiplicity of jobs 
means anything. He is foreman of the Index 
composing room, mechanical superintendent, ad 
hustler and, last but not least, the father of a 
six-year-old. 
Neal Henderson is accus- 
tomed to boarding a street car in the early after- 
noon for the Daily Herald, where he reads proof. 
Recently the conductor asked: “Are you a work- 
ingman?” “Unfortunately,” rejoined Neal. “TI 
see you around so much,” explained the car man, 
“T thought you retired.” “Well,” replied Mr. 
Henderson, “I am, but without the re.” 


Working nights, 


Dave Coleman, chairman of the Herald (col- 
lecting dues from Foreman Davy)—“I see no 
reason for your paying dues; you never work.” 

“Bill” Davy—“Never work! Say, I more than 
earn my salary trying to make you work.” 

Andy Ward says some people are so dumb they 
think manual labor is a Portuguese. 

3ill Harris (having a little jingle with Monsieur 
De Jarnatt over an ad)—‘All you operators are 
dumbbells.” “But not all dumbbells are oper- 
ators,” came back the Frenchman. 

> 
SERVICE AFFECTED BY LOW WAGE. 


The low wage paid government postoffice clerks 
and letter carriers is demoralizing the postal ser- 
vice and the Detroit Free Press is alarmed. 

“In return for their faithful and intelligent 
work,” says this paper, “the postal employees 
as a whole receive salaries so meager that they 
would scarcely attract an unskilled laborer and 
are distinctly below what are considered a fair 
living wage. In cities such as Detroit, where 
costs are high, the postoffice worker who at- 
tempts to support a family on his stipend is 
close to want most of the time. 

“Such a situation as this cannot continue. 
Either Congress must come to the rescue with 
substantial pay increases or the service is going 
to suffer serious deterioration.” 

Postmaster Smith states that for 14 months 
the Detroit postoffice has been unable to hold 
a single civil service examination for carriers and 
clerks for no other reason than that the salary 
inducement is so low in comparison with the 
starting point in other classes of work that few 
are willing to accept this employment. 

& 
Demand the union label on all purchases. That 


is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
Take no excuses or substitutes. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE. 

In most countries there is at present a general 
downward movement of wholesale prices. This 
movement is found not only in European coun- 
tries, but also in America and even more distant 
lands. It exists, according to figures published 
in the International Labour Review for October, 
1923, in South Africa, Austria, Canada, Egypt, 
the United States of America, India, Japan, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and Czechoslovakia. Prices are rising to 
a small extent in Australia, Belgium and New 
Zealand. In Germany and Poland, however, 
prices have violently increased. 

In Germany during the month of August the 
wholesale price level rose tenfold and the cost 
of living sixteenfold. If the movement of whole- 
sale prices in Germany be compared with those 
of retail prices it is seen that retail prices have 
continued to follow wholesale prices, but only 
after a certain interval. At the beginning of 1923 
this “time-lag” was about seven weeks, but as 
the increase in wholesale prices grew more rapid, 
this period was reduced to about one week. 


Apart from the change in retail prices in Ger- 
many, no other country has shown any marked 
change in retail prices. The downward tendency 
noted in the level of wholesale prices is not yet 
reflected in that of retail. In fact, Austria is the 
only country for which a definite decrease is re- 
corded. 

In the United Kingdom slight increases in the 
cost of living have taken place in August and 
September, due to an increase in the price of 
dairy produce. These are the first rises which 
have taken place in the United Kingdom after an 
uninterrupted decline for twelve months. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of January 11, 1924. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Cemetery Workers—John Demp- 
sey, Joseph Wales. Auto Mechanics—M. G. 
Stites, C. H. Edwards, Fred Jacobs, Frank Mc- 
Clellan. Teamsters No. 85—John A. O’Connell, 
John P. McLaughlin, John E. Stewart, James E. 
Wilson, Frank Bailey, Michael Casey, A. E. Otts, 
Frank Walsh, Ambrose Milton, James E. Hop- 
kins, Dredgemen—Joseph Moreno, E. F. Kraut. 
Butchers No. 115—Frank Flohr, Chas. Kraus, 
Frank Brady, Jas. Powderly, M. S. Maxwell, J. 
Beckel, Wm. Hird. Waiters No. 30—Hugo Ernst, 
Harvey Loraine, H. Wetzel, Wm. G. Turner, J. 
Weinberger, Chas. Lardi, Theo. Johnson, Chas. 
Blum, John Fink, C. F. Welsh. Egg Inspectors 
—D. W. Scott, Robert Healy. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Postmaster 
Power, thanking Council for its assistance in 
securing the selection of a-site for new Ferry 
Post Office. From Cooks’ Union, enclosing list 
of officers. From Mrs. Mae E. Nolan, Congress- 
woman from the Fifth District, regarding the 
pension of Mrs. Lotta Less, ordered filed and 
letter of thanks sent to Mrs. Nolan. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Retail 
Delivery Drivers’ Union, requesting that the 
Western Tea Company be placed on the unfair 
list. From the Local Joint Executive Board of 
Culinary Workers, requesting that the Van Nuys 
Interstate Company, Junction Bakery, and the 
Hit and Run, be placed on the unfair list. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions submitted by Delegate Roche (Letter 
Carriers), relative to the Bok award. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Interna- 
tional Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, with refer- 
ence to a communication sent out by one Edward 
A. Lyons, as secretary of an alleged Brockton 
District Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Referred to Banking Committee—From W. F. 
McCaleb, president of the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, relative to the 
establishment of a labor bank. 

Referred to Brother Ed. Rosenberg—From 
Electrical Workers’ Union No. 6, requesting him 
to visit their local meeting. 

Request complied with—From Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 1, enclosing copy of resolu- 
tions relative to the Retirement Act and request- 
ing Council’s approval of same. 

Communication from the Lithographers’ Union, 
with reference to its label on all lithographed 
work. Moved that the request contained in the 
communication be complied with and published 
in the Labor Clarion. Amendment, that it be re- 
ferred to the Allied Printing Trades Council; 
amendment carried. 


Delegate Anderson, Fishermen’s Union, pre- 
sented a telegram and letter received from Dele- 
gate Furuseth, relative to fishing ground permits 
in Alaska, and gill net fishing, as contained in 
the bill now pending before the Congress. Moved 
that the request of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
be complied with; carried. 


Report of Exectutive Committee—In the matter 
of the controversy between the Grocery Clerks’ 
Union and the Ever-Good Bakery, your commit- 
tee recommended that it be referred to the Secre- 
tary for the purpose of securing an adjustment. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Piggly- 
Wiggly has given up its store in the Mission; 
thanked unions for assistance. Waiters—Donated 
$25 to the German relief; Compton’s and Foster’s 
still unfair. Upholsterers—Donated $25 to the 
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German relief, Cigarmakers—Donated $10 to the 
German relief; Van Camp’s cigar is unfair. Elec- 
trical Workers—Are making progress in organiz- 
ing electrical workers throughout the city. Letter 
Carriers—Donated $5 to the German relief. 

Report of Banking Committee—A general dis- 
cussion took place and it was moved that an in- 
vitation be extended to the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, requesting them to appoint a committee to 
co-operate with the committee appointed by this 
Council; carried. An invitation was also extended 
to all those having a practical knowledge of the 
banking business. Report concurred in. 

Brother Andrew J. Gallagher and Mary Schwab 
addressed the Council in which they recited the 
progress of the movement and related many 
anecdotes of the old days. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on al! 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The Chair introduced Mr. Edwin J. Helck, rep- 
resenting the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company of 
Louisville, Kentucky, who made a very entertain- 
ing address on the problem of labor throughout 
the country. 

Special Committee—Committee on Hetch 
Hetchy made a progressive report and requested 
the indorsement of the Council on its position to 
date. On motion, the request was complied with. 

Nominations—President, George S. Hollis, Wm. 
P. Stanton; vice-president, Roe Baker, Frank 
O’Brien; secretary, John A. O’Connell; financial 
secretary-treasurer, James J. McTiernan; ser- 
geant-at-arms, P. O’Brien; trustees, Charles 
Childs, John W. Spencer, George Knell; execu- 
tive committee, Henry Boyen, Ben Brundage, 
James Coulsting, John Daley, David Hardy, Geo. 
E. Knell, Laura Molleda, Joseph Moreno, An- 
thony Noriega, Patrick O’Brien, Al. Rogers, Jas. 
E. Wilson, George Kidwell, Harvey McDowell; 
organizing committee, Moe Davis, Tina Fosen, 
Marguerite Finkenbinder, Herbert Lane, Wm. 
Turner, John O. Walsh, Adam Vureck; law and 
legislative committee, Roe H. Baker, Emil G. 
Buehrer, Henry Heidelberg, James E. Hopkins, 
Theodore Johnson, Roland M. Roche, Henry 
Boyen; Labor Clarion directors, Wm. T. Bonsor, 
M. E. Decker, George S. Hollis, James J. Mc- 
Tiernan, John A. O’Connell. 

Receipts—$524.67. Expenses—$200.92. 

Council adjourned at 11:25 p. m. 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
P. S—Members of affiliated unions are re. 
quested to demand the union label, card and 
button when making purchases. 
————_&__________ 
MINUTES OF LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 


The regular meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the San Francisco Label Section was called to 
order at 8 p.m. January 9, 1924, in Brotherhood 
Hall, Labor Temple by President Sister Selena 
Lively. 

Roll was called and the absentees were noted. 

Minutes of the previous meeting, December 
12th, were read and approved. 

Communications were read, noted and filed. 

Bills were approved by the trustees and ordered 
paid. 

Unfinished Business—In reference to a com- 
munication received from the Lithographers ask- 
ing our assistance was laid over until next meet- 
ing, when it would be taken up as a special order 
of business. 

Dance committee rendered a partial report. 

New Business—A motion was made, seconded 
and carried that we have a whist game on our 
next meeting night, January 23rd. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
the meeting be called at 7:30 on this occasion 
and that Secretary be instructed to notify the 


membership to that effect. Members present 


volunteered to donate the prizes. 
A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
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a check for $7.50 be drawn in favor of Secretary 
Sister Fosen for selling the greatest number of 
tickets to our first annual dance, which was held 
October 27, 1923. 

Good of the Auxiliary—Interesting experiences 
by many of the members in their demand for the 
union label, card and button while doing their 
holiday shopping were related. 

Treasurer’s report was received and meeting 
adjourned at 10 p.m., to meet again in regular 
session January 23rd, at 7:30 p.m., and we extend 
to all an invitation to attend the whist party on 
this date. Playing will commence promptly at 
8:30; score cards 25 cents. 

Fraternally submitted, 

TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 
i 
BLUEPRINT READING. 

Much interest is being evinced in class courses 
in Blueprint reading which are now being organ- 
ized by the Extension Division. Many carpen- 
ters, contractors, plasterers and house builders 
have already enrolled, and both the elementary 
and advanced classes which are to be given 
promise to be large ones. 

“Blueprint reading,’ says W. J. Huston, in- 
structor, “is one of the basic courses which must 
be learned whether a man works in the building 
or in the metal trades. No man can become a 
first-class estimator without first being able accur- 
ately to read blueprints of all types and descrip- 
tions. A knowledge of blueprint reading is, per- 
haps, as widely useful as a knowledge of ele- 
mentary mathematics, since it is used in all 
phases of engineering, in the insurance business 
and in the shipping industry. Even purchasing 
agents find that this knowledge is very often of 
great value. In past classes we have had a gen- 
erous sprinkling of prospective house builders 
whom we were able to help very considerably 
towards the goal of being able to understand this 
subject so that they could talk intelligently with 
architects and builders about plans for their 
future homes.” 


The instruction in Blueprint Reading as offered 
by the Extension Division, while continuous, is 
divided into two parts, in which the first, starting 
January 16th, in Room 237, Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, covers the elementary phases of the 
subject, and the second course, starting January 
17th, in Room 237 Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco, takes up the reading of more detailed plans 
and covers also an introduction to the study of 
estimating. Th first meetings of both classes are 
open to the public. 

— -— 


FRAUDULENT APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


A letter, bearing date of January 3, 1924, issued 
by the officers of the International Union of Boot 
and Shoe Workers, 246 Sumner Street, Boston, 
Mass., has been received by the Labor Council, 
warning trade unions generally against paying 
attention to a letter bearing date of January 3, 
1924, and signed by one Edward Lyons as secre- 
tary of an alleged Brockton District Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union. This appeal is characterized as the 
most brazen attempt to secure funds under false 
representation that has come to general notice of 
the trade union movement. The alleged organi- 
zation claims to represent 20,000 workers in the 
Brockton District, when as a matter of fact the 
organization could not muster more than 500 out- 
of-work members out of a membership that at 
no time exceeded 2000. The alleged organization 
engaged in an illegal strike, which failed, and has 
brought only disgrace upon the organizers there- 
of, who seemingly are animated by a desire to 
break up and disorganize the legitimate unions 
of the craft. 
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Demand the union label on all purchases. That 
is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
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HIGH WAGES PATRIOTIC. 

Annual reports of federal officials and commis- 
sions call attention to the workers’ increased pur- 
chasing power, through high wages. It is ac- 
knowledged that this purchasing power is one of 
the major factors in the nation’s prosperity. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in its annual re- 
port, says: 

“A naticnal income larger than in 1922, arising 
both out of increased earnings of factory workers 
and larger proceeds from the sale of farm prod- 


; ucts, furnished the buying power to absorb the 
: year’s increased output of goods.” 


In other words, but for high wages in factory, 
mine and transportation, and “larger proceeds 
from the sale of farm products,” the year’s in- 
creased output of goods would not be sold, and 
factories would close because of an overstocked 
market. 

To organized labor this is an old theory. Times 
without number the workers have insisted that if 
their buying capacity is curtailed, less consump- 
tion follows. 

Less consumption means a lowering of living 
standards, no schooling for the children and a 
reorganization of the home because every mem- 
ber must become a wage earner. 


These propositions are so easily understood and 
so vital to the country’s welfare that they should 
become national dogmas. Every wage reducer 
should be held up to public scorn. 


Cheap man-power destroys the prosperity that 
employers are constantly striving’ to develop. 

Cheap production is posible through labor- 
saving devices, skilled management and the appli- 
cation of science, but cheap labor is of no benefit 
to either employer or to the country. This labor 
neither produces nor consumes. 


In his annual report Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover states that but 6 per cent of the nation’s 
productivity is exported to Europe and South 
America. This means that the people of the 
United States consume all but a small portion of 
their production. 


This is possible because the American trade 
union movement has insisted on high wage stand- 
ards. 

There is a so-called “intellectual” element in 
this country that is distressed over labor’s con- 
tinuous fight for high wages. This element sees 
no difference between a high-wage worker and 
a low-wage worker, and would have the former 
believe they are wasting their energies. 

The organized worker rejects the so-called 
“intellectual” and this is the reason for the latter’s 
continuous attacks on the American Federation 
of Labor. Where the “intellectual” is welcomed, 
there is progress—according to the “intellectual.” 

The beneficial effect of labor’s wage stand has 
been well stated by Frank Hodges, secretary of 
the Coal Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
Speaking before the last American Federation of 
Labor convention the British trade unionist said: 

“The very fact that you have been able to keep 
wages at the maximum has made it possible for 
you, within the confines of your own country, 
to eliminate unemployment to a very great extent, 
because your people have been able, by the fact 
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that they have the spending power in their 
pockets, to keep industries going at their maxi- 
mum capacity; while in England and in Europe 
generally, because wages have fallen, and we 
have permitted them to fall, unemployment has 
increased, industries have languished, business has 
come to a standstill, and the latter stage is in- 
finitely worse than the first.” 


The benefits of high wages are diffused through- 
out the nation. The men and women who wage 


the fights and make the sacrifices for these stand- 
ards are patriots in the true sense. 

Compared with them the Garyites and other 
flag wavers look ridiculous with their cheap-wage 
pleas, 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Intoxication increasing in New York State, re- 
port of Prison Commission shows. 

To pacify Italian industry, Premier Mussolini 
calls capital-labor conferences to discuss problems 
under government supervision. 

Insurgent Senators force promise of investiga- 
tion by Senate of charges against Soviet Russia. 

3ituminous operators and miners meet in Cleve- 
land to discuss new wage scale to replace scale 
expiring March 31. 

United Mine Workers to hold annual conven- 
tion at Indianapolis January 22. 

Federal Judge Dickinson holds Federal courts 
have no power to compel railroads to obey orders 
of United States Railroad Labor Board. 

Edward A. Bates, long secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State Federation of Labor, dies 
at his home in Utica, N. Y. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, introduces reso- 
lution calling for Senate investigation of the use 
of spies in industry, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to open 
labor bank in Boston February 1. 

Ten leaders of group opposing Soviet govern- 
ment arrested in Russia. 

Conference of organized labor representatives 
to be held in Washington, D. C., February 13, 
to plan fight against contract convict labor. 

New York State Federation of Labor announces 
legislative program for 1924. 

Detroit police disperse gathering of Ku Klux 
Klan held in front of county court house. 

Housing conditions in New York City worse 
than three years ago, says committee appointed 
to investigate housing situation. 

Illinois Supreme Court upholds decision dis- 
solving injunction against Trades and Labor 
Council of Streator, Ill., which has been fighting 
“open shop” employers. 

American Labor begins raising funds for Ger- 
man trade Samuel Gompers 
committee to take charge of work. 

Secretary of State Hughes says article showing 
connection between Soviet Government and Third 
Internationale was printed in Izvestia, Soviet or- 
gan, November, 1922. 

Germans said to have discovered remedy for 
fatal sleeping sickness which scourges Africa. 

3uilding trades unions of New York City win 
wage increase of 50 cents a day, making wages 
$10.50 a day. 

Irish Free State Government releases Countess 
Markieviez. 


unions! organizes 


Alabama to end convict leasing system at early 
date, says the Birmingham News. 

Senate decides to make early inquiry into Rus- 
sian affairs, 

Senator McCormick sees hope for favorable 
action by Congress on the proposed child labor 
constitutional amendment, 

Fifteen persons burned to death as fire destroys 
dormitory at Chicago State Hospital for the In- 
sane. 

Lieut. Osborne C. Wood, son of Governor Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood of the Philippines, revealed 
as having made big profits in Wall Street specu- 
lations. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary of discovery of radium 
celebrated in Paris. 

Henry Ford to build steel demonstrating plant 
at River Rouge, Mich. 

Sinclair oil win concessions to oil 
fields in Persia, London Daily Mail reports. 

Governor Silzer of New Jersey calls upon Penn- 
sylvania and United States to solve coal problem. 

Senator Smoot predicts soldiers’ bonus bill will 
be passed over President’s veto. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers begins 
payment of pensions to widows of pension mem- 
bers. 

Movement begun to repeal Watson bill which 


interests 


proposed to turn back to Red River oil claimants 
millions held to belong to nation. 

Arrests for drunkeness in New York in 1922 
soar 5000 above “wet” 1918, reports show. 

Avalanches in the Alps kill several persons and 
carry away a number of houses. 

Reparation Commission to begin inquiry into 
Germany’s financial affairs January 14. 

ee 
A LITTLE LESSON IN DEMOCRACY. 
By Julian Pierce. 


A democracy is a form of government in which 
sovereign power, including legislation and the ad- 
ministration of the laws enacted, is vested in the 
citizens. 

There are two types of democracy, “pure” or 
“direct’”” democracy and “indirect” or “representa- 
tive’ democracy. 

In a pure democracy the citizens themselves 
compose the legislative body and confer directly 
executive and judicial powers. The town meeting 
system of local government in the United States 
is a classical illustration of this type of democracy. 

In a representative democracy the sovereign 
power of the government remains vested in the 
citizens, but is exercised by their elected agents, 
who constitute a delegated authority. 

A republic is a form of government in which 
the citizens delegates commonly called 
representatives and vest them temporarily with 
power of government, 


choose 


A republic is virtually the same as a repre- 
sentative democracy. In both of them the gov- 
ernment is representative and conducted by dele- 
gates chosen by the voting citizens. 

The function of an elected representative is to 
ascertain the views of his constituents on matters 
coming within the jurisdiction of the government 
and undertake to enact them into law regardless 
of his own judgment. Otherwise the government 
would not be representative of the citizens, who 
constitute the sovereign power. 

In modern representative democracies and re- 
publics the citizens by means of the initiative, 
referendum and recall have regained a large meas- 
direct sovereignty which they sur- 
rendered when indirect democracy was substituted 
for the absolute democracy typified by the town 
meeting, 


ure of the 


Due to franchise restrictions representative 
democracy does not as yet extend to all citizens, 
although the tendency is toward complete voting 
rights for every adult. 

In the United States representative democracy 
is hampered by control of legislation by the judi- 
ciary exercised by means of the arrogated power 
to pass upon the constitutional validity of laws 
declaring public policy, the court decrees not be- 
ing reviewable by any other body. Inasmuch as 
the judges are not elected, but appointed for life, 
their opinions, which assume the form of legis- 
lation, may be largely misrepresentative of the 
views of the people without the latter having any 
corrective measures at their disposal as is the 
case with elected representatives. Such a body, 
while compatible with monarchic government, is 
an anomaly in a representative democracy. 

Popular election of the federal judiciary or 
conferring upon the elected Congress of the 
United States authority to re-enact by a pro- 
tective two-thirds majority of each house laws 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States seem to be necessary in 
order to regain for the citizens that complete 
sovereignty which has been taken from them by 
judicial control of legislation. 
es > 
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CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR. 
A striking example of the far-reaching influence 
of the International Labour Organization as a 
factor of progress in the sphere of industrial life 
and labor is furnished by the factory regulations 
recently issued by the Chinese Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. : 

It was hoped at the time of the establishment 
of the International Labour Organization that 
particularly beneficent results would be secured 
through its work in countries relatively undevel- 
oped from the standpoint of factory legislation. 
Experience has shown that this hope was fuily 
justified. Great progress has been made in Japan 
and India, and now China has announced the pro- 
mulgation of a system of factory regulations. 

The Washington Conference in 1919 appointed 

a commission to consider the application of the 
convention limiting hours of work to certain 
special countries where special circumstances, 
such as the imperfect development of factory or- 
ganization, climatic conditions, etc., make neces- 
sary a modification of the terms set out for gen- 
eral application. A number of recommendations 
were made by this commission in respect to 
China. Effect has now been given to these by 
the Chinese government in the Presidential De- 
cree of March 29, 1923, promulgating the pro- 
visional factory regulations. The main provisions 
of the text of the regulations, which has recently 
been communicated to the International Labour 
Office, are as follows: 
' The hours of work in factories employing more 
than 100 persons are limited to 10 per day for 
adult workers and to 8 a day for workers under 
17 years of age. 

Rest periods are provided for at least two days 
in the month for adult and of at least three days 
in the month for male workers under 17 years of 
age, and for female workers under 18 years of 
age. 

Prohibition of employment of boys under 10 
and girls under 12. 

Granting of three weeks before and after child- 
birth and maternity benefit to women workers. 

Prohibition of night work for male persons 
under 17 and female persons under 18 years of 
age. 

Provision of breaks amounting to at least one 
hour per day. 

Payment for overtime at increased rates. 

Compulsory submission to administrative au- 
thorities by the employer of regulations dealing 
with indemnities, benefits, old-age pensions, etc. 

The field of application of these regulations 
extends not only to Chinese factories but also to 
foreign factories established on the territory of 
China, irrespective of the number of persons em- 
ployed, in which conditions exist which are dan- 
gerous to the life or injurious to the health of the 
workers. 

These regulations have been brought into force 
as a provisional measure, pending the approval of 
Parliament of a bill dealing with the protection 
of workers, which is now under discussion. 

Ss tees 
ROADS GET LARGE SUMS. 

A total of $501,322,000 has been paid to the rail- 
roads under the transportation act provisions 
which guaranteed railroad earnings for six months 
after termination of government control, accord- 
ing to the interstate commerce commission in its 
annual report. All accounts will be adjusted when 
an additional $37,677,000 is paid. 

This guarantee was in operation for six months 
after the government relinquished control of the 
roads. During that time, as now, there was no 
check on the expenditures of the roads that were 
assured a fixed earning return. 

Under the existing law the commission is au- 
thorized to set rates so that a “fair return rate” 
will be made by the railroad. The commission 
has set this rate at 534 per cent, after fixed 
charges are met. 


BRITISH JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS. 

Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain have 
been remarkably successful. Since 1918, when 
the first Council was established, 73 Joint In- 
dustrial Councils have been set up. 

These Joint Industrial Councils are on an en- 
tirely voluntary basis and constitute a logical 
development of the earlier methods of ordinary 
collective bargaining. In each industry which 
has adopted the scheme, there is a triple joint 
organization, namely a National Industrial Coun- 
cil with subordinate District Councils and Works 
Committees. 150 District Councils have been set 
up, while the number of Works Committees is es- 
timated at well over 1000. 

The most important work of the committees 
has consisted in the settlement of questions re- 
lating to wages, hours and working conditions. 
In 23 different industries the Joint Councils have 
arrived at a settlement of minimum or standard 
rates of wages. In 17 industries sliding scales 
under which wages are regulated in accordance 
with variations in the cost of living have been 
put into practice. In 30 industries a standard 
working week involving in the majority of cases 
a reduction of working time has been determined 
by the Joint Industrial Councils. In no case is 
the length of the standard working week greater 
than 48 hours. In a large number of cases it is 
47 hours. 

The principle of an annual holiday with pay 
has -been adopted by the Joint Bodies in 20 in- 
dustries. 

The Councils have also devoted much atten- 
tion to conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes, to the question of unemployment and 
to the closely related problems of education, 
training and apprenticeship. 

Detailed information with regard to the recent 
progress of the Joint Industrial Councils of Great 
Britain is contained in the October number of the 
International Labour Review, the monthly publi- 
cation of the International Labour Office. 

> 
LABOR AND AGRICULTURE. 

Important discussions took place at the first 
session of the Mixed Advisory Committee on 
Agriculture held recently at Geneva. 

This committee was set up by agreement be- 
tween the International Labour Office and the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
The committee consists of three representatives 
of the International Labour Office and three rep- 
resentatives of the International Institute’ at 
Rome, together with a number of experts. 

The committee discussed the questions of the 
vocational training of agricultural workers, work- 
ers’ co-operation in agriculture, and the preven- 
tion of anthrax infection in flocks. 
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THE WORLD’S UNEMPLOYED. 

In most of the countries of the world the level 
of unemployment remains high. A fairly steady 
decrease took placg in most countries during the 
spring and early summer of the year. This has 
now ceased and the condition of unempleyment is 
fairly stationary in most countries, according to 
the International Labour Office. 

In the United Kingdom a slight increase was 
recorded during August, the number of workers 
registered at the employment exchanges increas- 
ing from 1,195,000 at the end of July to 1,228,000 
at the end of August. 

In the Netherlands and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries there is a slight tendency towards a decline 
in unemployment. 

In Austria and Italy the steady decline in un- 
employment which began in the beginning of 1923 
still continues. In the former country, all indus- 
tries with the exception of food and tailoring, re- 
port increased employment, while in Italy, agri- 
culture, mining, textiles, metals and chemicals all 
increased in activity. 


WHAT BALDWIN SAYS. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, in the course of a speech at Swansea on 
October 30th, referred to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The following passages 
of Mr. Baldwin’s speech are of interest in this 
connection: 

“The work of the International Labour Office 
has up to now still been somewhat tentative, but 
it is work that wants doing and work that ought 
to be done, and it is most important for us in this 
country to endeavor so far as we can, to see that 
our standard of life is protected by helping to 
raise as far as possible the standard of life for 
working men in foreign countries. The economic 
situation may be too strong for us. The ideal 
is right and in time practical results will come 
from it, but again we must not expect too much, 
or for things to move too fast.” 

——_————_@______ 
CHILE AND THEI. L. O. 

With a view to complying with the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and facilitating col- 
laboration with the Chile delegations to the Inter- 
national Labour Conferences, the Chilian gov- 
ernment has recently decided to set up a special 
committee, the functions of which will be to 
study the questions which come before the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, and to supply the 
governing body of the International Labour 
Office with all information which they may re- 
quire for the Chilian government. The commit- 
tee will submit a detailed annual report on the 
work of the International Labour Office. 

The committee will consist of present and past 
delegates of Chile to the International Labour 
Conferences, the chairmen of Foreign Affairs, 
committee of Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
and directors of the Labour Office. 


“Let us dishonor war; glorious war does not 
exist. It is not good, and it is not useful to make 
corpses. No. It cannot be that life travails for 
death. Oh, mothers that surround me, it cannot 
be that war, the robber, should continue to take 
from you your children. It cannot be that women 
should bear children in pain, that men should be 
born, that people should plow and sow, that the 
farmer should fertilize the fields, and the work- 
men enrich the city; that industry should pro- 
duce marvels, that genius should produce prod- 
igies, that the vast human activity should, in 
presence of the starry sky, multiply efforts and 
creations, all to result in that frightful interna- 
tional exposition which is called a field of battle!” 
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PARENTS! 


In selecting a school at which to have your 
boys and girls prepare for first-class positions, 
remember that Gallagher-Marsh Business College 
invites you to come to its school premises and see 
its students write shorthand rapidly and read 
their notes correctly, and then challenges all 
other schools to equal in your presence what you 
will see accomplished here. 


You want first-class positions for your boys 
and girls, so come and let us prove to you by 


student demonstrations that Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand is better than any other and that no 
other school compares with Gallagher-Marsh for 
competent stenographers, private secretaries, etc. 


You might also remember that Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand books are printed and bound in our 
local shops under fair conditions. Also that they 
are published by Gallagher-Marsh Business Col- 
lege. Patronize those who render service and 
who patronize you, is a good motto. Send for 
free catalog. Van Ness ave. and Turk st. 
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MEN’S SHOE SALE 


BURT & PACKARD, HOWARD & FOSTER, CRAWFORD 
PACKARD, EDMONDS’ and BARRY SHOES 


$48 


Other Sale Groups for Men at 
$3.45 and $4.45 


You know the regular 
prices of these splendid 
shoes—Now Read Our 


SALE PRICE 


--and EVERY ‘‘BANISTER’”’ Shoe in our store is in this 
Sale at $9.85 


-KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co ss: 


825 MARKET zu MISSION AT 220¢ | Union 
_ SAN_FKANCISCO Shoe Stores 


5325 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


MISSION STORE| 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


Were rr Pr rr eee 


Brief Items of Interest 


There were but two deaths reported in San ,; Union and one from the Joint Board of Culinary 
Francisco labor circles during the past week. Workers. 
They were: Thomas Hannan of the laborers and Waiters’ Union No. 30 has donated $25 to 
Charles E. Jacoby of the bill posters. | the fund being raised for the relief of German 

Credentials were received by the Labor Coun- | trade unions. The fund is being collected by 
cil last Friday night for the following delegates: | the Labor Council upon recommendation 
Cemetery Workers, John Dempsey and Joseph | the American Federation of Labor. 
Wales; Auto Mechanics, M. G. Stites, C. H. She 
Edwards, Fred Jacobs and Frank McClellan; 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, John A. O’Connell, 


from 


Cigarmakers’ Union urges members of 
unions to demand the union label on all cigars, 
particularly at this time as there are many non- 


John P. McLaughlin, John E. Stewart, James | union cigars in the San Francisco market at 
E. Wilson, Frank Bailey, Michael Casey, A. E. present. 

Otts, es bse Ambrose W peo: ase Final nominations of officers of the Labor 
E. Hopkins; Dredgemen, Joseph | MOTE DO Ae th Caunerk will ibeutiade oat tonight’s meeting ard 
E. F. Kraut; Butchers, Frank Flohr, Charles d ‘et és Poe = 

2 E the election will be held next Friday night 
Kraus, Frank Brady, James Powderly, M. S. polls opening at 7:15 and closing at 9:15 
Maxwell, J. Beckel, William Hird; Waiters, : are a 


necessary ‘election officers will also be appointed 
tonight after the close of nominations. 

The Letter Carriers’ Union reported to the 
Labor Council last Friday night that the or- 
ganization had made a contribution to the relief 
of the German labor movement. 


Hugo Ernst, Theodore Johnson, H. Wetzel, Wil- 
liam G. Turner, Jack Weinberger, Charles Lardi, 
W. Scott, Robert Healy. 

At the last meeting of the Council two appli- 


cations for placing concerns on the unfair list 


were received. They were referred to the execu- The committee appointed by the Labor Council 


to study the feasibility of establishing a labor 
bank in San Francisco has held two meetings 


tive committee and will be reported upon to- 
the Retail Delivery 


night, one from Drivers’ 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


-_ 
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and has been addressed by Professor Cross of 
the University of California. and a number of 
others interested in one way or another in the 
banking business. The committee is to meet 
again next Tuesday evening in the offices of the 
Labor Council at 8 o’clock. Much information 
is being gathered upon which the committee will 
base its report to the Council. 
—“-_@_____—__ 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


Labor Commissioner Walter Matthewson is 
sending the following communication to em- 
ployers throughout the State in the hope of re- 
lieving the unemployment which prevails at 
present: 

“The State Free Public Employment Bureaus, 
in co-operation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, are now seeking to relieve the 
existing unemployment situation in California. 
Here, in San Francisco, as well as in the other 
larger cities of our State, the number of wage 
earners seeking work is far in excess of the 
seemingly available jobs. This situation usually 
obtains in the winter months and is by no means 
indicative of a business depression. The distress 
among the unemployed is nevertheless genuine, 
even though it is seasonal. 

“As an employer of labor you may be able to 
alleviate the situation by getting as much work 
done now as is possible. By communicating 
with any of our free public employment offices, 
the addresses and telephone numbers of which 
are shown on this -letterhead, you may secure 
able and willing workers, both men and women, 
without charge either to yourself or to them. 
The managers of these offices are always anxious 
to attend to your labor needs in the most efficient 
manner. At the present time, they are even in 
a better position to furnish you with the best 
help suited to your needs. 


“We urge upon you to give this matter your 
most serious consideration. Look about you and 
see whether you can furnish work to someone, 
be it even for one day. Your co-operation is 
earnestly solicited; it may go a long way in less- 
ening the hardships of the jobless. 

——_—_———. —&______. 
PRINTERS RAISE WAGES. 


Baltimore newspaper printers have secured an 
agreement which raises wages $5 a week. The 
new rates are $50 for night work and $47 for day 
work, with a 44-hour week. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 
WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


